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M. SIZERANNE'S “RUSKIN ET LA RELIGION DE 
LA BEAUTE.” 


¢ SIZERANNE is already known to English as well 
WAY) as French readers by his La Peinture Anglaise Con- 
< AGW ine Beli His more recent work on Ruskin and 
j })the Religion of Beauty is markedly appreciative of 
MS Yrs Master from a French point of view, as indeed 
the word “Religion” shews. The work is an honest effort on 
the part of M. de la Sizeranne to present the Master’s views and 
teaching to his French compatriots, backed up by a wealth of apt 
quotation which shews at any rate that the author himself is a 
thorough student of the Master’s writings. We cannot quite 
gather whether he agrees or not, because the whole work is as it 
were objective. The author stands apart. That he has not car- 
ried some of his compatriots with him is evident from a recent 
article under the nom de plume “Gallery” in La Libre Parole 
Fendi, 30 Funi, 1898, “Commentary on the Whitelands May 
Queen Festival,” of which M. Sizeranne gives a pleasant account 
taken from Mr. Cooke’s Studies of Ruskin. The article says: 

“L’écrivain distingué qui nous a fait connaitre le célébre 
Esthéete M. Robert de la Sizeranne semble le croire—[that 
Ruskin originated the May Queen Festival, which he did.]—Je 
ne puis pour ma part me ranger a cette opinion. Me sera-t-il 
permis de rappeler que Ruskin se sépara maintes fois de ses cheres 
bruyeres de Brantwood pour venie en France. 
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** Dans le Forét d’Enchantement et du Réve—apaiser ses fiévres 
et réfugie ses lassitudes? Ignore-t-on que de chacun de ses 
voyages Ruskin emporta des souvenirs et des visions qui pour 
toujours ensoleillérent son eouvre et sa vie ?””—— 

The book contains two portraits of the master, frontispiece, 
aged 76, d’aprés un photographie de M. F. Hollyer 1895, and at 
the end of the Introduction the well-known portrait (a4 38 ans) 
by George Richmond, R.A., 1857. 

One day the author followed certain “jeunes femmes au profil 
Giottesque,” in Santa Maria Novella, at Florence, and heard them 
read, as if religiously, from a “mince livre rouge et or,’’ the 
Mornings in Florence, which he learns from the guide is by 
Ruskin, and he determines to study him. The book before us is 
the result. It is a worthy study, and will repay our readers. 

The work is divided into three parts: (I.) “La Physionomie ;” 
(II.) “Les Paroles’; (III.) “La Pensée Esthétique et Sociale.” 
Under the first he discusses Ruskin’s “‘ contemplation,” “ action,” 
and “franchise.” The second is treated under analysis: ‘‘ Image, 
Passion. and Modernité;’’ and the third more at length under 
“La Nature,” “L’Art,” and “La Vie.” At the end of the 
volume is a copious list of ten pages of references, and a short 
Bibliography. It is no part of the purpose of this brief notice to 
discuss any of these subjects, wide and far-reaching enough each 
one of them for an article or even a volume. Neither is it any 
part of its intention to discuss M. Sizeranne’s presentation, but 
rather to recommend the volume to the readers of Saint George 
as worth their while. Books are to be read, says the Master, 
by advice, not by advertisement. 

The work will probably be translated into English in a short 
time, and published by Mr. Allen. 

It is a trite remark that some of the finest passages lose in 
translation, and the author must have been hard put to it to 
render some of them at all, and moreover his English must be 


above that of the average French literary man. Let us say that 
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M., Sizeranne is a competent critic, as his previous work on 
English Contemporary Art shews. He is enamoured of his 
subject, or bewildering multitude of subjects, a no special but 
everything in general subject, and the man. He brings to bear a 
wealth of refreshing illustration, artistic and literary. And this 
book is no small testimony to the truth of what was said when 
“il n’y a pas longtemps le directeur d’une institution de jeunes 
filles 4 Londres dit dans une solemnité scolaire que le xixe siécle 
ne serait fameux dans ]’avenir que parce que Ruskin y avait écrit.” 


(Introd. p. 9.) Jno. P. Faunthorpe. 











NINETEENTH CENTURY IDEALS.* 
By A. E. Fletcher. 


Z25H{E nineteenth century started in life with its heritage 
Sr A) from the French Revolution. That was not altogether 

Z7Ran unmixed blessing. The watchwords of the Revo- 
lution, “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” suggested, 
Nit is true, the highest ideals that we could ever hope 
to vesllen by human ‘effort, but unfortunately the leaders of the 
Revolution did not rise to the full conception of the meaning of 
those terms, and did not adopt the right methods for translating 
them into facts of human history. Hence the Revolution failed, 
as all revolutions all governments and all institutions must fail 
that trust to brute force for their stability. It ended not only 
in the establishment of the military despotism of Bonaparte, but 
it put back for a generation or two those reforming tendencies 
which had begun to characterise the various Governments of 
Europe even before the fall of the Bastile. It had a bad effect 
upon some of our English statesmen, as not only did Edmund 
Burke lose his head over it, but William Pitt, largely under Burke’s 
influence, gave way after expressing his readiness to acknowledge 
the French Republic, with the result that he entered into that fatal 
alliance which, though it brought us much military glory, simply 
ended in the re-establishment of the Bourbon. Not only that, it in- 
duced Pitt to adopt very coercive measures in this country in view 
of popular discontent at his policy. But just as after an earthquake 
a new splendour is sometimes given to the colours of the 
horizon, so after this great political convulsion men’s imaginations 
were touched with a warmer glow, their vision expanded with a 
larger hope, and when the reaction which set in at the Terror had 
subsided, and especially when peace was declared in 1815 after 
Waterloo, men’s minds began to revert to the ideas of the Revo- 
lution rather than its methods. Ideas, if they have a germ of 


* Abstract of 2 Lecture delivered before the Ruskin Society of Birmingham, 23rd March, 1898. 
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truth in them, can not perish, whatever may become of 
methods. The first idea, as conceived by the better minds of the 
revolutionary movement in France, was the right of the people to 
govern themselves. That did not originate in Paris; we had made 
some progress towards its realisation in this country nearly two 
hundred years before, and a considerable advance in that direction 
had been made by the successful revolt of the British colonies in 
America. But it was new to France, whose people had no more 
idea of self-government before this period than have the victims 
of oriental despotisms of to-day, and a great impetus was given to 
it in this country after Waterloo. Hence began that series of re- 
forms in the direction both of civil and religious freedom, which 
have been so marked a feature of the history of this eventful 
century. But with all the progress that has been made we shall 
not fully realise the idea of civil liberty until we give the vote, 
not to a man’s land, not to a man’s house, or his lodging, but to 
the man himself, and to the woman herself. Another principle of 
the Revolution was the right of the people to revolt against author- 
ity, not only in the state, but in the church and in the schools. 
That was simply the revival of the old Protestant principle of the 
right of private judgment. The revolt against the church in 
France was largely due to the corruption of the church itself. 
Owing to the travesty of religion, men began to doubt the super- 
natural sanctions to which the church appealed, hence they went 
back to nature for their religion. That was the mistake—they 
ought to have gone back to Nazareth. Hence arose that school 
of the revived materialistic atheism which at one time, under the 
inspiration of some very honest, some very able, but some very 
mistaken men,—men like Charles Bradlaugh,—threatened to be a 
dominating force even in English thought. But there is nothing 
more remarkable in the intellectual history of the century than 
the collapse of this materialistic school, and even the scientific 
materialists have now come to the conclusion that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 
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There are two ways of going back to nature, and many of 
the leaders of the Revolution adopted the wrong way. The 
wrong way is to imitate nature, to content yourself with the 
enjoyment of nature’s products, to become red in tooth and claw, 
which is a characteristic of certain lower organisms of nature, but 
not of nature herself, for nature is boundless as the universe. 
The right way to go back to nature is to obey nature’s laws 
and to adopt nature’s methods, The great artists, the great poets, 
who came in at the beginning of the century, went back to nature 
in this way. This was the method adopted by Wordsworth and 
by Scott, by Coleridge and by Keats, by Byron and by Shelley. 
Wordsworth was at the head of this brilliant galaxy of genius. 
It has been the fashion to regard Wordsworth as the peculiar 
product of the French Revolution, but it appears to me the 
chief effect which the Revolution had upon Wordsworth was to 
convert him from a very good Radical into a very good Tory. 
Wordsworth had held communion with nature long before the 
fall of the Bastile. Moreover, this new movement, which took 
its inspiration largely from Rousseau, was not a post-revolu- 
tion, but an ante-revolution movement. 

But great as was the influence of Wordsworth, the two poets who 
have influenced English thought quite as powerfully are Shelley 
and Byron. Both made great mistakes, both had faults which I do 
not wish to condone, but in estimating their character it must be 
remembered that their faults were the faults of youth, that both of 
them, though born aristocrats, were fathers of English democracy, 
as Burns had been the father of democracy in Scotland before 
them. Both were poets of revolt against landlordism, capitalism, 
greed, tyranny in all its forms. I think that of the two Shelley 
was the greater, because Shelley was absolutely unselfish. He 
was undoubtedly one of the greatest prophets of the century. 
I sometimes think that if Christ had come to England at the 
beginning of this century, Shelley would have been chosen as one 
of His disciples. If we wish to know whether Shelley was an 
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atheist or a Christian, let us read his essays on Poetry and on 
Christianity, his remarkable manifesto which he called ‘“ The 
Rights of Man,” which is the noblest commentary on the 
Sermon on the Mount that has been written since the delivery of 
that wonderful discourse. We must judge Shelley by the in- 
fluence he has had upon the thought, not only of his contempor- 
aries, but of those who have succeeded him. His verse is the 
Gulf Stream in the great ocean of song whose minstrelsy has in- 
spired the best thoughts of the best men and women, on both 
sides of the Atlantic. You hear the echo of his music in all the 
after-verse of the century—in Tennyson, in Browning, Rossetti, 
William Morris, Matthew Arnold, but you do not hear much of 
it in our present Poet Laureate. Let us remember it was 
Shelley who wrote those imperishable lines, ‘* Blazoned on heaven's 
immortal noon, the Cross leads generations on.” Remembering 
that, let us never speak of Shelley’s atheism again. Byron, of 
course, rendered very great service in preserving the purity of the 
English tongue, and not only that, he was one of the best demo- 
crats, and had a hatred for most of the things that Christ Himself 
hated. 

Another of the great prophets of the century, Joseph Mazzini, 
had a very different opinion both of Shelley and Byron than 
that of Thomas Carlyle, and moreover Mazzini did a great 
service to English thought when he pointed out the weakness of 
Carlyle in regard to government and society. Carlyle preached 
the doctrine too often that might was right; he had not the con- 
ception of the collective progress of humanity. Ruskin admitted 
that he received his first inspiration from Byron, and I think 
Ruskin has had a greater influence in the formation of nineteenth 
century ideals than any other man since Shelley. That influence 
has been not only in the direction of cultivating popular know- 
ledge of art and art principles, but in his application of those 
principles to economic science. Ruskin will live in the here- 
after as a truly scientific economist. Regarded as a political 
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economist he has laid down the only true basis on which you 
can build that science. He has simply laid down the doctrine 
that you cannot formulate any true principles of political econ- 
omy that do not recognise the dignity and moral destiny of 
man, that the wide distribution of wealth in the development of 
perfect human beings is of far greater importance than its accu- 
mulation, and alone renders that justifiable; that it is not by 
competition but by co-operation and helpfulness that you can 
best develop a nation’s resources; that the strict observance of 
duty is worthier than the exaction of rights; that the wealth of 
a nation consists in the amount of products which go to the 
feeding and clothing and rational enjoyment of good men and 
good women; that the strength and power of a nation consists 
not in your armies, not in your navies, but in the number of good 
men and good women whom you can rear. But Ruskin is 
not infallible, and he has rather disparaged the effect which the 
scientific men of the century have had in carrying out the same 
object that the true artist has, viz., the discovery of truth, 
although their methods are distinctly opposite. The great ad- 
vance is apparent from the fact that now economic questions 
are becoming more absorbing even than political questions, and 
the questions of the future that will occupy different parties of 
the state will refer to the best means not only for the produc- 
tion but for the distribution of wealth. That is to say, it 
will be a fight in the future between the Socialists and the 
Individualists. For this we have to thank Mr. Ruskin largely, 
and Mazzini, because they really fostered the socialistic school of 
thought, although Mr. Ruskin would certainly not call himself a 
socialist, for he was a bit of an anarchist as regarded government. 

I regret that Ruskin had not more respect for Charles Darwin, 
because Darwin is after all one of the greatest minds of the century, 
and had more influence in revolutionising our ideas than any other 
great teacher. Just as the early poets and the great painters gave 
the idea of the grogressive revelation of God in nature, so since 
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Darwin we have got hold of the idea of the progressive revelation 
of God in the Bible and in history. The adoption of the methods 
of Darwin have largely produced those wonderful results which 
go under the name of the “higher criticism,” and which it 
seems to me have given us much more enlightenment, and a 
much more inspiring view of the Bible itself. But unfortunately 
there has been a decided reaction of late towards materialism, as 
was shown by the display of the brute forces of the empire in the 
Jubilee procession. Then again there is a good deal of the war 
fever, fostered, I regret to say, by the newspaper press. All 
the great newspapers are in the hands of great capitalists, and 
the reason why I favour a socialistic programme is largely 
because I think that the influences of capitalism are corrupt- 
ing and degrading. The revival of militarism is said to be in 
the interests of trade, but it is fatal to trade. This expansion 
of the empire, favoured, I know, by a good many people in 
Birmingham, is a mistake, because while we are expanding the 
empire abroad we are contracting it at home. We have cleared 
out of Ireland half the population during the last 70 years, and 
our rural districts have become greatly depopulated. We have 25 
million acres of land lying idle at our own doors, and why should 
we risk a war with our French neighbours over some wretched 
hinterland of Africa, the whole trade of which amounts to 
some {£400,000 a year. I say, let Englishmen put their idle 
hands to their idle lands at home, and not go murdering un- 
fortunate Africans for the sake of introducing a market. All 
honour to the Wellingtons, the Nelsons, the Outrams and Have- 
locks, for they did their duty according to their lights, but in the 
times that are coming we shall need heroes of another type, 
heroes who will wrestle, not with flesh and blood, but against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places. 

But notwithstanding these reactionary symptoms at the end 
of the century, I think we may start the new century with 
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brighter hope even than our fathers started the nineteenth with. 
Because the nineteenth century after all opened in gloom. 
Europe shook beneath the tread of armies, and the thunders 
of war reverberated over land and sea. The masses of the 
people were sunk in corruption, degraded by grinding poverty 
and vice, denied the right of citizenship, even the right of free 
speech. Despite the reactionary symptoms which are now ap- 
parent we can still look forward with hope and courage, for we 
must remember there are other signs of the times that are 
favourable. I believe there will be a very great reaction against 
the present Jingoism. There is great hope to be derived from 
the democratic movement in Germany, whether we sympathise 
or not with the whole of the views advanced in connection 
therewith. Apart from this horrible militarism which is the 
despair of all social reformers, we have other influences to disestab- 
lish. There is the dreadful development of the gambling craze, 
gambling not only upon the turf, but on the Stock Exchange. I 
think even these are passing phases, and that there will be a 
reaction as education advances, because we have very much to 
hope from the schoolmaster. If we cannot bring the golden age 
again we can endeavour to arrive at the nearest practical approx- 
imation to it, knowing that whatever may be our disappoint- 
ment, whatever our failing, however formidable may be the 
forces which wealth and rascality may bring against us, yet the 
effort is worth the trial, for it is only by such effort, hopefully, 
manfully, patiently endured, that we can foster those high ideals 
of life and duty by which alone man makes progress on the earth. 
So should we look forward to the day when our present barbarous 
notion of patriotism will break down before the larger concep- 
tion of international helpfulness and co-operation, when govern- 
ment will be possible without a constant resort to a policy of 
blood, and bitterness and tears; the day when all men of every 
kindred, every race, and every tribe shall live together as 
brothers, owning one Father in heaven. 
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“Think not that I came to send peace on the earth: I came not to send 
peace, but a sword.” — Fesus. 

“Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee: the residue of wrath shalt thou 
restrain.” —The Psalmist. 


Ye who but dimly know that wheat is grown, 
That cattle live their lives, and trees yield fruit, 
To whom the heart of Nature is unknown, 
Her workings hidden and her voices mute, 
Ye shrivelled souls who know but city ways— 
Turn from this tale, that does not ask your praise. 


Ye who are wearied of the city’s life, 
The rush of men, the roaring in the streets, 
The sordid horror of the huckster-strife 
Which, whether bringing victory or defeat, 
The loss of all, or Mammon’s full delight, 
Is death of soul to those who help the fight— 


Hear, while J tell the story of a man, 

A dumb great soul, whose word was yea or nay, 
And little else; his inborn purpose ran 

To deed, and not to speech. In skilful way 
He wrought in wood so lovingly and long, 
His hands became supplanters of his tongue. 


His birth was of the north. Strong and well-grown, 
A mountain-child, the fair and vigorous shoot 

Of a free soil, untrained, he grew alone, 
And drew up virtue from a healthy root ; 

Thus climbing to the stature of a man 


Unspoiled by teaching of the pedant’s plan. 
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The country he was born in spreads between 

The ocean and the mountains. There the hills 
Roll upward from the beaches, grassy-green 

And flanked with forestry, ribboned with rills 
Whose waters, gathered in the valleys, lie 
In lakelets or in gentle floods flow by. 


There this man knew mankind in their true place, 
As workers of broad earth, bound to the fields 
By all their needs. dependent on the grace 
Of sun and air and moisture for due yield 
Of corn and wool and wine. He knew them not. 
For creatures such as ye, who have forgot 


Your best estate, and deepening misery find 
In brick-heaps, where all flowers of virtue fade, 
Unsunned for shadow of the walls, and pined 
For earth and air : slain in the deathly shade 
Where vicious weeds in rank abundance spring, 
And foul corruption breeds in everything. 


But in all manliness of soul he grew, 

Knowing the earth would nourish him, although 
His labours were unaided; and he knew 

No man for master. On such stems do blow 
Strength, courage, kindness, pleasure in to-day, 
Faith for to-morrow, and Art’s noblest play. 


He gained his craft in this wise. Near at hand 
A fair-built church had stood without a harm 
Through all the storms and warfares of that land. 

Within ’twas overflowing with the charm 
Of freemen’s fancies, wrought in wood and stone 
In olden days, when Art was on her throne. 
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The vaulted roof and pillars were so made 

The place seemed God’s own quiet garden, where 
Tall lilies had assembled and close laid 

Their lovely heads to shelter saints at prayer, 
And through the pictured windows’ thousand gems 
Heaven’s morning streamed among the lily-stems. 


Here, as a child, the man of whom we tell 
Had traced the church’s carvings till he knew 
Their spirit. And as time passed, it befell 
He needs must imitate them, with a few 
Rough tools and wood-waste. Thus with earnest heart 
He sought the labours and delights of Art. 


For long, his carving had no other aim 
Than to make images like those he saw, 
Figures of saints and men of ancient fame, 
Grotesques, and beasts with frightful tooth and claw, 
Which peeped and peered, or stood in noble place 
’Mid leaves and flowers in scroll and wreath and lace. 


But all he saw, though beautiful, was old— 
The lovely dead leaves of Art’s deathless tree. 
This summer’s flowers become the next year’s mould, 
And feed the roots of flowers that are to be; 
So the new craftsman laboured on, until 
His own new thought inspired his gathering skill. 


The forest charmed his genius. There he mused 
At large on life, and simple answers found 

To natural questions, such as lie confused, 
Unanswerable, in minds whose range is bound 

By books and walls; who nothing care to know 

Beyond, and wide of wisdom wandering go. 
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Thus living Art rose in this man again, 
Teaching the use of shapes of plants and trees, 

Creatures and men, as means of making plain 
His vision of the world. For each one sees 

A world no other sees, and as he can 

Reveals his vision to his fellow-man. 


Strange fantasies of various worth he wrought 
Before he found what he might do of best, 
Before he clearly knew the truth he sought, 
And what might be, and what should be, expressed. 
Then, as his knowledge prospered, in due time 
The bud burst, and his Art swelled toward its prime. 


Fine pieces of his work, in friendly ways 

Were passed from hand to hand, and wandered down 
The country side, to win some price and praise. 

At length his name was heard in a great town 
Where dwelt an architect, who loved his art, 
And grieved to see his times, corrupt, depart 


From worthy use and beauty, in a rage 

Of greed and pride that bound men to the task 
Of getting gold for spending. “Twas an age 

That feared to starve, and only knew to ask 
Unwholesome superfluities of wealth, 
For which men strove in ways of fraud and stealth. 


This architect sought out the countryman, 
Being in want of such a skilful one 
To decorate a palace with a plan 
In carved work, needing to be nobly done. 
With just approval of the craftsman’s skill, 
And kindly words, he won him to his will. 
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Long in that town the craftsman laboured on, 
Rejoicing in his toil. Houses and halls 

He lined with works, the which to look upon 
Was an uncloying pleasure. On wide walls 

He spread fair woodland fancies, and o’erhead 

Set forth religious mysteries. He said 


So much in such wise that at length his speech 
Was hearkened to by some of a small band 

Of earnest folk ; and these spoke each to each 
Concerning all that issued from his hand. 

For no age is to Truth in Art so lost, 

But that a few will prize them past all cost. 


Thus there was lit a slight, uncertain flame 

Of love for better things than strife and grief; 
A breath of country air and freedom came 

Upon the town, and woke a dim belief 
In common folk, that they should loathe their lot, 
And anger at their misery smouldered hot. 


For years, this heat was gathering. Meanwhile he 
Who lit the flame wrought on with growing sense 
Of wrong that was, and right that ought to be. 
He pondered work of meaning so intense 
That it might be like the prophetic word 
In Israel, obeyed or not, yet heard. 


For what to him was all the praise of men 

Who purchased art they did not love, nor need, 
For boastfulness ? What pleasure to him, when 

His work was housed and hid by lords whose greed 
And pride demanded sole possession? What 
Could satisfy this man, when gold could not? 
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A world of plans he pondered, but not one 
Could bear the burden of his mighty thought ; 
And age crept near him, ere he lighted on 
The master opportunity he sought. 
*Twas when the lords of state and lords of trade, 
Meeting in council, resolution made 


To build a palace, dear of cost and great, 

Meet for their city, holding ample room 
For council, audience, business of the state, 

For feastings, and for judges to give doom. 
Much carving of the costliest woods wrought well 
Was needed, and the man of whom we tell 


Was chosen for the office. Then his heart 
Leaped up in him, and he with plan on plan 

Wrought eagerly, as though he would impart 
His soul to the dead wood. The life of man 

From savage up to saint he typified 

In sequence of designs that covered wide 


The panelled walls, bold, beautiful and free, 
Balanced and reasoned, so the broad design 
Of panel, moulding, cornice, might not be 
Marred by the detail that in leafy twine 
Set off the carven stories. Round those halls 
The prophet carved his vision on the walls. 


But the great room of judgment! There wrought he 
Things that no man might hope by any pains 
To turn to beauty. With the gallows-tree 
He portioned off the wainscots; with wreathed chains 
Festooned the panels round, and fetters hung 
Among the chains, in skilful patterns strung. 
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The carvings on the panels told the tale 
Of slavish labour. Peasants ploughed the earth, 
And miners burrowed; sailors trimmed the sail ; 
Men without manhood, children without mirth, 
Women unwomaned, plied mechanic hands 
In slavish toils which power of gold commands. 


But all was so expounded by his skill 

That of the work’s worth all men stood in doubt, 
And no man said that aught was well or ill, 

But waited till the plan was all wrought out, 
Relying on the man to well complete 
His task. For yet remained the final feat, 


The building of the oaken mantelpiece 
About the great hearth in the judgment hall ; 
And wondering anent this did not cease 
Until the last, for nothing of it all 
Was seen or known until the very hour 
When the great house, complete from base to tower, 


Stood with its gates thrown wide to all the folk, 
To please them with the momentary boast 

That it was theirs. (Thus tyrants gild the yoke 
Upon their slaves with flattery.) The vast host 

That streamed into the palace on that day, 

Saw the last workmen as they went away 


From the uncovered mantel. There it stood, 
Massive, and beautiful with rich design. 

‘“‘ Beyond our praise! A miracle in wood!” 
Men cried, rejoiced that craftsmanship so fine 

Should deck their town. But those who press before 
To see more closely, look, and joy no more. 
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Nightshade and poison-ivy, and the leaves 
Of mandrake, wreath and twine about such thorns 
As made Christ’s crown. The graceful work deceives 
For but a moment, then a horror dawns 
Of evil meanings. See, twin serpents hide 
Among the leaves, and peer from either side ! 


With stiffening of the back and effort brave, 

A workman and a woman and a child— 
The fatherless, the widow, and the slave,— 

Rise round each pedestal. With aspect wild 
They look to heaven, appealing ’gainst the weight 
Of hands that crush them with a bestial hate. 


And is this not enough of horror? Nay! 
The centre-piece is wrought into a head, 

Blind-eyed, huge-mouthed, low-browed, agrope for prey ; 
Thrust boldly out, as though the creature said, 

“‘ This is my kingdom.” Each way to the length 

Of the great cross-beam, thrust out in their strength 


His arms are stretched among the leaves; a hand 
And mighty forearm down each side-post bend, 

And the clutched claws are round their necks who stand 
Below, his victims three. Nor this the end, 

For lesser parables of evil lurk, 

And weave dread meanings, in the direful work. 


Then rumour spread of what the great work was, 
And men began to speak of all it meant ; 

But in low voices, and with heed, because 
They felt as slaves conceiving an intent 

And hope of freedom. All of that first day 


Men came, and looked, and pondering, went away. 
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Before the night, the city’s lords had learned 
The mischief that was done, which had been hid 
In the preparing. Fired with wrath, they burned 
For righting and revenge. Some swore to rid 
Their city of the craftsman and the thing 
His traitorous soul had long been labouring ; 


And these procured decree, that in the square 
Fronting the hall, the man should lose his head, 
And all his handiwork should perish there 
By fire, next holy-day. ‘“ Better,” they said, 
“ Destroy him there, before he worse mislead 
The minds of men made fools by toil and need.” 


But while they counsel, other news comes in. 

The people are astir on every hand, 
And pouring down the thoroughfares, to win 

The great square,—now already thousands stand 
Surging and murmuring, choking up the space 
Before the hall. The whole day in that place 


A man had watched and waited; one whose will 
Was known unto himself; whose mind could see 
An end from a beginning, with the skill 
Of instinct and of reason. It was he, 
Quickened and strengthened by that moving hour, 
Who gathered to himself, and swayed, the power 


Of the uprisen people. Night and morn 
His ear had been attentive to the word 
Of all who passed him by. And now was born 
A sudden deed, the fruit of all he heard. 
He chose twelve men, and gave them all one speech 
To make before the people, sending each 
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To such a place that all the folk might hear. 
Then at one moment these arose, and cried, 

“Friends! at the last, a wise man without fear 
Hath shewn you all the truth! Say, has he lied 

In showing you as victims of a beast 

That hath not eyes, nor heart, and makes his feast 





“ Out of your flesh? The gallows and the chain 
Used by the law, hang over and about 

Your slavish lives! Has there been any pain 
Ye have not known, a toil ye are without? 

And for whose good? Whom do ye satisfy ? 

Not even the fiend for whom ye toil and die ! 


‘“‘ Now, though ye pity not your own poor lives, 
Pity the man who did this deed for you. 

Even now, the council of your lords contrives 
Revenge on him. Hearken, this one thing do— 

Take home the women and the young and old, 

And bring your arms! Be of one mind, and bold !”’ 


The fire hath caught the forest, and the wind 
Of a set purpose forces on the flame ; 
The square grows empty, those new-coming find 
Themselves borne back along the ways they came. 
Silence and emptiness awhile; and then 
From the four sides stride in a score of men, 


Fifty, a hundred, twice a hundred, now 
Five hundred, and a thousand ; ay, the tale 
Shall be five thousand full, with arms enow 
To fill their hands. “No more, we shall prevail 
With these! Send home the later comers all, 
There let them stand to arms, and wait our call!” 
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Silence and emptiness again; the men 

Are fortified in houses round the square. 
Their leader hath discerned the moment when 

The soldiers called to quell them will be there.— 
The tramp of horse and foot; a gleaming band 
Wheels from the street, advances, takes a stand 


Full in the range of countless weapons, thrust 
From every window. Now a ringing cry 
Comes down to them: ‘Soldiers and brothers, must 
Ye slay your brethren? Wherefore will ye ply 
Your trade upon your friends? Does the poor pay 
Wherewith the beast supports you, take away 


The bonds of flesh? Nay, join your arms to ours 
And help to win the birthright of your kind!” 
Then certain captains, fearless of the powers 
Of any mob, and in their rage made blind, 
Gave word that every soldier should take aim 
In through the windows. Sudden bursts of flame 


Answered each other, and a war began. 
That night a heap of slaughtered soldiers lay 
Out in the square; the corpse of many a man 
Lay in his home. And yet the murderous play 
Was but begun. Six bloody days and nights, 
"Mid smoke of burning streets, a hundred fights 


Were lost and won. The beast, and the beast’s slave, 
Were gripped in one last struggle to the death, 

The earth their prize, and at their feet, one grave. 
They clutch, they slip in blood, they strive for breath ; 

The beast forgets his lust and pride and greed, 

The slave forgets his terror and his need. 
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Six days and nights the craftsman lay or stood 
At his house door, and took not any part. 
Speechless, he said no word of bad or good, 
Weighing the battle with a steadfast heart. 
But when the beast was slain, he rose, and said, 
“Truth breedeth war until all wrongs are dead!” 





Upon the seventh morn they had slain the beast. 
Great names and families were rooted out, 

Great houses levelled ; power and rule had ceased ; 
The laws were burned, the lawmen sent about. 

That day, the remnant of the people, free, 

Buried their dead where homes were wont to be. 


Fair from the blood and ashes of the past 

Rose a new order, a new brotherhood ; 
The vision of the prophet was at last 

Made flesh in men who chose the general good ; 
And King by power of love, not laws of hate, 
The Craftsman sat and counselled in the gate. 


John C. Kenworthy. 
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OVER-SPECIALISM IN WORK AND LIFE. 
By John A. Hobson, M.A. 






GANCE, not so very long ago, in this country, every 
Y man with his family raised the food and made the 


pendent upon the labour of others for articles of 
secondary importance. His productive activities were 
many and various, his consumption was scanty in quantity, poor 
in quality, and lacking variety. From this we have proceeded by 
a series of rapid and familiar changes to a condition of affairs in 
which each man only works at producing a small portion of one 
of the things he consumes, while his consumption in its variety, if 
not always in quality of its workmanship, trancends the wildest 
imaginations of his ancestor. From varied work with narrow 
consumption we have passed by a swift transition to narrow work 
with varied consumption. Is there any limit to this movement, 
or will a man’s work grow ever narrower while his consumption 
grows ever larger and more various? 

We do not always realise how fast this progress is, or how far 
it has gone. Not so very long ago there was such a person as a 
watchmaker, a man who made a watch in all its essential parts. 
Now a watch is made by machinery with 370 separate processes, 
and instead of a man who is a watchmaker, we have a man who is 
stoth of a watchmaker. Once it took nine tailors to make a man, 
now it takes a good many more than nine men to make a tailor. 
There is not such a thing as a tailor, there is a cutter, a baster, 
buttonholer, etc. Each year new machinery, the superb embodi- 
ment of some new spurt of inventive skill, is applied to save labour, 
and to substitute a machine-tender for a skilled mechanic. Only 
the other day I saw a beautiful machine which a man fed constantly 
with bars of steel, turning out most exquisitely finished screws 
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and dropping them into a box all ready for use. This man’s 
work in life is, hour after hour, day after day, week after week, 
to push in bars of steel for this machine to manipulate. 

In each department of industrial life we know this is going on. 
Division of labour, the instrument of modern civilisation, is at 
work narrowing the producer for the benefit of the consumer. 
Nations too are specialising more and more, some confining them- 
selves to growing corn and cotton, others to manufacture, Eng- 
land more and more to certain few kinds of manufacture, cotton, 
machinery and ships; within England large districts are monoto- 
nised by exclusive devotion to pottery or iron: town life is 
becoming more strongly differentiated from the country, the town 
itself divides into residential and business quarters and these again 
are split by endless subdivision. These are but the wider social 
aspects of the same division of labour which reaches its culmina- 
tion in the machine-tender of the most highly organised modern 
factory—a man whose working life is incomparably narrower in 
scope and more vacant of interest than that of any living creature 
in the past. 

But I shall still be told “‘ The work of the world, the interest of 
the community, requires this sacrifice of the Individual. “The 
Individual withers and the race is more and more”—it is the 
co-operation of an effective society that you are impeaching. 
Modern progress requires the individual to narrow his work, but 
as a member of the community he gets back with interest what he 
gives up. It is true he may not always recognise the gain which 
comes to him for narrowing his productive life but he gets it all 
the same.” 

One may perhaps feel disposed to ask, how is it that if the in- 
dividual is to make so great a gain by consenting to narrow his 
working life, he has so persistently objected to make the sacrifice; 
why has the artizan handworker always struggled so gallantly and 
so hopelessly against the machinery which was to save his labour 


and to raise his wages? Is it sheer stupidity and blindness? May 
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there not be some other saner human instinct underneath his oppo- 
sition? I think there is. 

But first let us realise a little more distinctly how this increased 
Specialisation comes about? What is the main motive force? It 
is the familiar force of “ free competition.” If we went back to 
times prior to the growth of industrial towns, we should find the 
ordinary labourer working in customary fashion, confined to 
some little spot of earth, a member of some little village, exchang- 
ing with his fellows only a small portion of the product of his 
labour, with few and simple wants, most of which he satisfied by 
his own labour and that of his family. But with each new widen- 
ing of communication, with each expansion of the size of his com- 
munity, choice of work and freedom of exchange becomes more 
possible, and economic forces operate which compel him to devote 
his labour exclusively to one class of work, obliging him to do not 
those kinds of work required to exercise his powers and to satisfy 
his needs, but some single work which society imposes on him. 
It is, 1 think, important to recognise that under a competitive wage 
system it is Society that dictates precisely what the Individual 
shall do, and drives him perpetually along the narrowing path of 
specialisation. For though it often appears at first sight as if it 
were the Capitalist-Employer, the organiser of modern industry, 
who wielded in his own interest the controlling force with which 
we are concerned, or else that the worker chose of his own free 
will to economise his productive energy so as to get higher wages, 
a little reflection serves to show that wherever competition is freely 
operative it is the interest of the whole body of Consumers that is 
really dominant; it is the Consumer who determines what shall 
be produced, how it shall be produced, and who shall produce it. 
Now the voice of the Consumer is the voice of unorganised 
Society, the composite, inharmonious but effective voice of Brown, 
Smith, Jones, Robinson, expressed through the mechanism of the 
market. This brings to light a paradox. Free Competition (we 
need not haggle here about the term free) the force which is 
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almost deified by those who style themselves Defenders of the 
Individual, is seen to be the very force which destroys the indi- 
vidual and claims an absolute submission to the will of Society. 
It is this so-called individualistic method which claims that the 
Individual shall give up all chance of healthy all-round expression 
in work for the sake of Society. 

It is not indeed the permanent organic will and true interest of 
Society which is thus enforced on the Individual, but the fluctua- 
ting irrational will of the said Brown, Smith, Jones, Robinson, 
who usurp the right to represent Society, and to impose their own 
caprices as commands upon the worker, because the mass of the 
consuming power lies in their hands. The power to demand the 
fruit of labour is the power to command labour. To the worker 
the voice of the Consumer is the voice of Society. 

In a word, Free Competition socialises the Individual in this 
bad sense. The forces summoned to mitigate or to counteract this 
tyranny of Society over the individual worker are commonly 
described as Socialistic. So it curiously comes about that this so- 
called Socialistic legislation is employed to prevent Society from 
sucking out the life of the Individual by absorbing all his energy 
in some single ever narrowing activity, conducted without regard 
to the first conditions of comfort, health or safety. Socialism 
seeks to mitigate the sway of the Consumer, to limit the quantity 
and severity of the working energy which Society shall claim from 
the individual, to shorten the hours of the socially-directed labour 
day, to procure for the individual that leisure, education and op- 
portunity for cultivating his human faculties which /aissez faire 
would rob him of. 

Set in terms of ethics the charge of Over-Specialisation comes 
to this. The ethical conception of man demands that each man 
shall be regarded as an end, as a being whose welfare and perfec- 
tion is in itself desirable. Division of labour, as practised at 
present, tends to absorb the individual, to make him an instru- 
ment, a wheel, a crank in the great social machine, dominated by 
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needs quite other than his own. The sacrifice of the individual 
has gone beyond the just and wholesome requirements of co-oper- 
ation. Ruskin pierces our industrial system to the quick when 
he writes: “It is not the labour that is divided but the man— 
divided into mere segments of men, broken into small fragments 
and crumbs of life. It is a sad account for a man to give of him- 
self that he has spent his life in opening a valve, and never made 
anything but the eighteenth part of a pin.” 

So far I have confined myself to the activity of man in the 
making of material wealth. But the operation of the same forces 
of social tyranny, though working less directly upon the individual 
engaged in the making of intellectual wealth, is not less significant. 

Intellectual Over-Specialism marks out for itself some minute 
corner, some little claim in the field of knowledge. Here it 
grubs a life long, often digging a neat hole in which it lies com- 
pletely buried and enjoys in exclusive pride the little hoard of 
recondite truth it is believed, sometimes upon most slender evi- 
dence, to have collected. We have in modern Universities hun- 
dreds of men who thus completely lose themselves in the work of 
research, absorbed in the smallness of the task they essay and con- 
tributing little or nothing to the public edifice of learning. This 
is sometimes called “ thoroughness”’ (the German grindlichkeit is 
commonly preferred because we have agreed to worship the Teuton 
for this quality). It is maintained that this minute division of 
intellectual labour is essential to good work. So our Historical 
Student confines himself even more exclusively to what he terms 
his period, an ever shortening epoch in the history of a single 
tribe, and sifts with admirable perseverance the countless minute 
mendacities of ancient records with a view of eventually eliciting 
the saving truth whether or not palisades were used in the Battle 
of Hastings. 

To be guilty of disparaging thoroughness by word or deed is, 
I am quite aware, considered the unpardonable sin against know- 
ledge. Yet I would submit that thoroughness like every other 
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virtue is a mean: because many more persons are liable to err by 
being slight or superficial it by no means follows that there may 
not be an excess of so-called thoroughness. In its true sense of 
seeing through and round a subject in all its bearings, thorough- 
ness is often damaged by the exclusive minute and continuous 
addition to detail which usurps the name. The minutest special- 
ist perhaps in the animal world is the earthworm, which devotes 
its life to sedulously passing through its body minute portions of 
the little patch of earth in which it lies. To this process it has 
sacrificed almost every other function: sight, voice, hearing all 
lie undeveloped; and yet this earthworm knows less about the 
earth even than the mole, still less than the rabbit. So with 
your intellectual earthworm. Even from the knowledge-getting 
point of view he is a failure. Accuracy may be bought too 
dear. Exactitude of knowledge is unattainable, it is a will-o’- 
the-wisp which lures the student on to collect ever minuter and 
remoter fragments of evidence, to test and refine with ever grow- 
ing scrupulosity what he has got. Since every fragment contains 
infinity, it may be chopped even finer and finer still: the special- 
ist’s knowledge becomes exacter but ever smaller in shape, and 
never attains its end. This is a sterilising process. The truly 
economic farmer will only put a certain quantity of labour on a 
given piece of land, although he is aware that more labour could 
elicit a larger crop. Why? Because there is other land which 
will lie uncultivated if he insists on getting the most out of one 
plot. So accuracy, superstitiously worshipped as the intellectual 
goal, involves in the end a squandering of power, and the too 
thorough man is convicted as a wastrel. Academic accuracy is 
often indignant when the vulgar would clamour for results. Yet 
the world is right. This method leads to a minimum of result. 
The academic student of this order seldom reaches any definite 
opinion, for he can never find a clear opinion quite justified.* 


* “ Heaven forbid I should fetter my impartiality by entertaining an opinion,” said Nello the 
learned barber in Romola, 
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Such a pursuit of knowledge leads to the minimum of truth, 
sometimes endeavouring to justify itself by the taking —_— 
that the search after Truth is better than the attainment of Truth, 
which reminds one of the theory of the unsuccessful fisherman 
that the fewer fish there are to be caught in a pond the more 
sport there is in fishing. The stickler after knowledge who will 
accept no common working hypothesis, but constantly pursues 
exactness, follows through infinite time an eternally receding point 
of light which he never reaches. 

An intellectual fanatic, he blunts his intelligence and loses the 
true focus of his mental vision by peering incessantly into one 
little heap of facts. His abandonment of the wider survey of 
knowledge, the renunciation which he deems his duty, destroys 
his intellectual judgment. Every bit of new knowledge requires 
to be tested by submission to the touchstone of the Universal 
before its value can be ascertained, or it can be understood in 
relation to knowledge as a whole. The over-specialist lets slip 
the standard of knowledge and is at the mercy of all kinds of 
private illusions and superstitions. Thus with misspent scrupu- 
losity he frequently squanders his labour on vain trifles, counting 
each bit of knowledge equal to every other because he has lost 
the standard measure of humanity. Man is the measure of all 
things, the specialist who has made himself less than a man can 
measure nothing. The industrial specialist becomes a machine, 
the intellectual specialist either a pedant or a faddist. 

The great work of the world has been done by hard workers, 
but not by close specialists: it has been done rather by men who 
in some sense have always claimed all knowledge for their province, 
ever in their turn scandalising by the magnitude of their claims 
and the boldness of their achievements the pedants of their age. 
I deny that small narrow men have produced the best and greatest 
work. Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Dante, Shakespeare, Newton, 
Kant, Goethe, Mill, Spencer, Ruskin—the greatness of the work 
of all of these depends on the quality of universality. True, we 
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cannot all be Shakespeares and Goethes, but shall we therefore 
abandon all claim to some portion of the spirit of universality 
which made these men what they are? And shall we from a 
mistaken view of productiveness, and a superstitious worship of 
exactness, confine ourselves to an ever smaller field of endeavour ? 

In some respects this intellectual over-specialism is fraught with 
graver damage than industrial over-specialism. The minute 
division of labour in industry, if equally applied to all, would at 
any rate yield a maximum of material goods which are real and 
capable of satisfying human needs if they get properly distributed. 
But intellectual specialisation is not equally amenable to public 
control. It is largely the self-imposed action of an intellectual 
clique, and there is no guarantee that the wealth it affects to pro- 
duce will not be bogus wealth, the mere paper value of ponderous 
pedantic books. 

Tolstoy has shown with admirable skill how from the very 
nature of a student class, withdrawn from the harder and grosser 
facts of life and bound to justify this unnatural withdrawal, there 
springs a certain curious malformed abortive brood of theories, 
hypotheses, and dogmas, religious, political, literary, scientific, 
artistic, which are foisted on to the work-a-day world as the due 
and timely fruits of knowledge, as genuine results which prove 
and justify the cloistered virtues of the student class. 

The history of the academic study of Political Economy 
furnishes an excellent illustration of the way in which secret class 
intents and prejudices can drive thought: with its successive 
layers of theories of /aissez faire, Malthusianism, Laws of Rent, 
Wage Fund, Bimetallism, and the like. No keen business man 
trained in the wider world of economic fact can fail to detect 
most of these theories as the offspring of interested specialism 
designed to choke off close scrutiny into social inequality and 
wrong by a pompous show of empty phrases masquerading as 
scientific truth. 

I can here only allude to the output of idle theory in philosophy 
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and religion, the product of monastic and academic specialism 
throughout all time, the lamentable waste of much of the finest 
intellect of every age in weaving metaphysical and religious specu- 
tions out of cobwebs, sand, and other fanciful material, specula- 
tions aided and abetted by a theory of unsurpassed audacity, 
which claims as a special merit for such work that it will not wear, 
that their speculations are exempt from the test of service to 
human life, that philosophy cures no toothaches and bakes no 
cakes. It is difficult to avoid the secret suspicion that the bulk of 
the much-mouthed generalisations of trancendentalism, materialism, 
mysticism, in their protean shapes will be found out as little better 
than swollen platitudes, nine-tenths word and one-tenth fact, if as 
much. There is much in what Whitman says: ‘‘ Now I re-examine 
philosophers and religions. They may prove well in lecture-rooms 
and yet not prove at all under the spacious clouds and along the 
landscape and flowing currents.” It is at least likely from the 
artificial conditions of such intellectual production that this paper- 
stock may suffer a huge collapse in the intellectual market when a 
thorough business scrutiny takes place into the values which it 
claims to represent. Theories of life spun by the over-wrought 
brains of those who are not living a whole life cannot themselves 
be whole. 

What then are we to do? Ought we to reverse the whole 
movement and march back to savagedom, the new savagedom of 
Edward Carpenter or the less ecstatic and more holy barbarism 
of Tolstoy? 

Any attempt to tamper with the order of evolution, we are 
told, will rob us of all the fruits of progress. We are bidden to 
remember that this growing specialisation is but another aspect of 
growing co-operation, by which man helps his fellow more and 
more—and reaps the advantage in his capacity of consumer. This 
great co-operative society, exists for the consumer—the true 
co-operative principle—the consumer gets all the gain in increased 
quantity and in improved quality of the necessaries, conveniences, 
and enjoyments. 195 
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But does the consumer necessarily gain by the increase of con- 
sumables which results from narrowing production? Can we 
safely assess the value of an individual or a national life by a mere 
consideration of the quantity of consumables? Does not the nar- 
rowed life of the producer affect the ability to wholesomely con- 
sume? Does not the damaged life as worker react upon the 
power to live and to enjoy? In a word, is it possible for a man 
to be a monotonous producer and a multifarious consumer ? 
The natural law, ‘‘ Whoever will not work, neither shall he eat,” 
must be carried still further than to establish a general connection 
between consumption and production. It has also a specific bear- 
ing. A man who spends all his days poring over books in a 
library cannot digest and enjoy the fare of the farmer or the 
athlete. Neither can the navvy after a long exhausting day of 
muscular toil reap and enjoy the fruits of others’ intellectual toil. 
No one gets the full enjoyment out of any art in which he him- 
self is not something of an artist. I would go so far as to suggest 
that the ideal gourmet would have some practical acquaintance 
with the art of cooking, otherwise he will not fully enjoy the 
culinary masterpiece. The arts of production and consumption 
are not naturally separate, though we strive to divorce them by 
giving to some the legal power to consume without producing, to 
others the power to produce without consuming. They are rather 
the two closely-related aspects of one functional activity, the 
action and reaction which belong to one another. The inactive 
man cannot enjoy his food: follow this out, you will find no man 
can wholesomely consume anything unless he has put forth the 
effort of making it, or some effort of a similar order. The 
argument for the eternal advance of sub-division and specialisation 
rests on the assumption that the consumptive powers can grow 
ever stronger and more varied while the productive powers are 
growing narrower. 

But this cannot be. You cannot cramp the working life of a 
man, forcing him to confine the output of his productive force to 
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some monotonous detailed process, and at the same time enable 
him to take it out at the other end in capacity of varied enjoy- 
ment. The true balance of life, the eternal law of compensation, 
not merely demands that there shall be a correspondence in the 
output and the intake, between work and enjoyment as an aggre- 
gate, but likewise in the several activities themselves. Your 
thorough-going specialist in work, will be likewise a specialist in 
his enjoyment; he can only do one thing, he will only be able to 
enjoy one thing. Your specialist-actor, when he is given a holi- 
day, spends it in the theatre; your over-worked busman, deprived 
of the opportunity of cultivating other tastes, spends his holiday 
on a friend’s bus. This is a natural and necessary proceeding. 

It is quite as reasonable to expect both to eat your cake and to 
have it, as to expect to procure for a man an increased supply 
of varied enjoyment by a constant narrowing of his work. 

You cannot “take it out at the other end.” An increased 
quantity of wealth, material or intellectual, produced at the 
expense of a further specialisation, brings with it unavoidably a 
diminished power of using and enjoying each unit of the larger 
sum of wealth, so that the gain in objective value can bring with 
it no net gain of enjoyment. 

Is then all this process we call civilisation a mistake, and are we 
to go back to the absolutely self-sufficing individual? Clearly 
not. That would be to rush into the other extreme, which is 
equally false. Just as over-specialisation sacrifices the individual 
to the seeming interest of society, so a total undoing of the pro- 
cess would kill the social life by disintegration. What we need, 
here as elsewhere, is the middle course. But it should be clearly 
grasped how the middle course is not a compromise, but a 
harmony. This is best seen by a glance at the ideal of education. 

Every child has many capacities of body and mind, all of which 
by exercise can be developed and made to yield a fund of healthy 
satisfaction. If the child were regarded as an absolutely inde- 
pendent self-sufficing individual, the ideal education would be 
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based upon a study of the child’s nature, and would be devoted 
to a harmonious and even development of all the faculties so as to 
provide the most perfect balance of the individual life. In the 
child of normal nature no specialisation at all would be attempted, 
for all specialisation would straightway show itself as maladjust- 
ment. 

On the other hand, if the child was looked upon as living en- 
tirely for the State, its value measured entirely by its power to 
contribute to some State fund of strength or wealth, in the capacity 
-of soldier or worker, no all-round development would be attempted. 
After an investigation of the nature of the child and the require- 
ment of the state machine had revealed the precise work which 
this child could most profitably undertake, all education would be 
directed to fit it for this single task, only those faculties which 
were of prime use for that end would be exercised, all other facul- 
ties would be robbed to give the special chosen one abnormal 
power, and would sink by atrophy to decay. 

Now if we get such a grasp of human life as to recognise that 
Society is an organism in which the parts exist for the whole and 
likewise the whole for the parts, we shall see that the ideal educa- 
tion must be based on a consideration both of the individual re- 
garded as a unit and of the individual regarded as a cell of the 
body politic. The balance of these two claims is not a compromise 
but the law of the measurement of maximum utility. The anta- 
gonism is not a real one. Society seems to tug one way, self the 
other way. Society seems to say, “‘here is the one little vacancy in 
the social economy which you can best fill, you must give your 
whole energy to this work for Society, and sacrifice to it your 
private selfish self-development and freedom.” Self seems to say, 
‘the demand of self-culture is paramount; you have a large num- 
ber of faculties, needs, capacities of enjoyment; you should cul- 
tivate them all in due proportion, and not have your freedom of 
growth impaired and your satisfaction diminished by yielding to 
the claim of Society to control and narrow you.” 
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But this seeming discrepancy of interests is fallacious. An in- 
dividual is not in fact an independent unit, and therefore cannot 
regulate his harmonious growth or attain his full satisfaction by 
applying the law of independence. Neither can a society maintain 
its healthy life other than in the healthy life of its constituent parts. 
This is the just balance of life for self and for society, which is in 
danger of being upset by that spirit of modern Commercialism or 
Materialism which looks at the goods of life too exclusively from 
the producer’s point of view, and favours all that seems to make 
for economy of production, ignoring the consideration of the con- 
sumer and the danger which the modern arts of production inflict 
upon the arts of consumption and the capacity of wholesome 
enjoyment. 

I hope this treatment does not sound wholly theoretic. Certain 
practical consequences of immense importance follow, I think, a 
clear acceptance of this view. One of these in its broad outline I 
have space to indicate. A healthy man in a modern society would 
insist that his working day should at least contain such variety of 
work as should give direct, regular and even balanced exercise to 
all the leading factors in his nature. Tolstoy holds that every day 
should be divided into four working parts, one devoted to some 
rougher muscular exercise, another to some routine mental work, 
a third to the exercise of wrist and eye in some skilled art or handi- 
craft, and a fourth to intellectual work of some graver order. 
This method may sound somewhat fanciful, but surely some such 
appointment, so far as it is attainable, is required to maintain the 
mens sana in corpore sano. Not a few indeed of the wisest and 
greatest workers in all ages have practised such a habit of life. 
But a combination of modern forces wars against this wholesome 
regime, and for most of us it is impossible. Indeed, Tolstoy’s 
counsel goes too far, for it would undo the work of specialisation 
which represents the claim of society altogether, and leave the 
individual’s self-interest paramount. 

The pressure of modern progress, as I read it, moves otherwise. 
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It will continue-to specialise the individual so as to reap the advan- 
tages lof subdivided labour, but will diminish the proportion of 
the individual’s work and life that shall be thus claimed for society, 
leaving him an increased proportion for individual self-expression 
in work and life. This surely is the true meaning of the growing 
demand for a shorter working day. Those who look upon this 
movement merely as a demand for increased leisure, more time in 
which to idle or to wastefully enjoy, utterly misread the deeper 
issue. It is the over-specialised worker’s other faculties, the 
powers of wholesome effort and enjoyment which are at present 
thwarted and repressed, that are lifting their voice in demand for 
a fuller individual life. In every worker confined to a long day 
of narrow monotonous toil lie a score of imprisoned faculties, 
each a worker and clamouring for work and wages. So starved 
and stunted have these unused faculties, these powers of work 
and life, remained in most of us that a sudden enlargement of 
liberty will not at once produce its natural result. It must take 
some time for the undeveloped faculties, “dim eyes, cramped 
limbs, slowly waking desires,” to gain their proper place in the 
economy of human forces which make true life. But surely pro- 
gress if anywhere lies this way. The notion that a shorter day 
of wage labour will in the long run lessen the output of human 
energy and reduce the sum of wealth rests on two ignorant as- 
sumptions, first, that we can get the most out of a man by making 
him less than a man, second, that money and not man is the 
measure of wealth. Emerson’s famous saying, ‘“‘ Every man is as 
idle as he dares,” is at the bottom a mischievous libel upon man- 
kind. Work is life and idleness is death, and as a man values 
his life so he must work. The primeval curse, as it is called, 
‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” is no curse. If 
Adam had been supplied with four solid meals a day “ free gratis 
and for nothing,” that were a curse indeed, for man had never 
emerged from the hopeless inefficiency in which we find him even 
now where nature has been most lavish in her gifts. Man does 
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not want charity, he wants earnings. The primal blessing which 
attached effort to enjoyment has only been turned into a curse by 
human stupidity and greed. It is the economic tyranny of un- 
organised society which has robbed most men of their just dues 
of work and life, and brutalised them by turning their soul and 
body into machines. It belongs to all true economic and educa- 
tional reform to repair this injury by diminishing the claims of 
machine-production and by actively tending and exercising those 
latent faculties and needs which rightly used bestow upon every 


man “the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice.” 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


THE PURLEIGH COLONY 


Woodham Ferris, 
Essex, 18th, July, 1898. 
My Dear Mr. Whitehouse, 

You suggest that I should write for Saint George some 
account of our colony at Purleigh; an undertaking which I had 
hoped you yourself might fulfil, visiting us for the purpose. 
Since you cannot come to us, however, I will do what I can; only 
asking you to accept a letter instead of anything more formal, 
because I can only give you a few detached notes out of the whole 
mass of material held in memory and in sight. 

I would hardly venture to do even this, but for the desire to 
acquaint others, who have learned from John Ruskin, as I have 
done, that there is in England one community at least, whose life 
is visibly ordered by the principles Ruskin has taught. This may 
be justly said of the group at Purleigh, after admitting all the 
errors and imperfections of life in which they are still entangled. 

When you visit the colony, as I hope you soon may, you will 
travel from London north-easterly for 35 miles, into the hilly 
part of Essex. From the nearest station you will have nearly 
three miles of road to travel, to reach the colony land. Last year 
you would have had trouble to find the place, because in appear- 
ance it was not much changed from the surrounding half-desolate 
fields of the county where agricultural ruin has gone so far; but 
now, you could not well miss it, because of four acres of market 
garden, a hundred feet of greenhouse, some finished new buildings, 
including a new brick house, and buildings going up. 

First, to note particulars which will give an idea of the limits 
of the colony. The community possesses about twenty-three 


acres of land, four of which, the market garden I have mentioned, 
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are spade-cultivated, the rest being, as yet, in grass. Besides the 
buildings described, two cows, a horse and a pony, carts, many 
fowls, a brick-making place, and a good stock of tools and appli- 
ances, including a carpenters’ and builders’ equipment, make the 
common possession. 

The actual “community,” those who form the main working- 
force of the colony, and who really may be said to hold all things 
in common, do not, I suppose, count more than fifteen people ; but 
at least fifty men, women and children are gathered in the neigh- 
bourhood, who entirely share the principles, and, as far as possible, 
the actual life and work of the centre group. Beside us, there is 
quite a colony of Russians, exiled for sharing the faith and the 
activities of Leo Tolstoy; whom common sympathies naturally 
bring together with us. Indeed, a Russian and a Dane are among 
our group of actual communists. But no distinctions of “groups” 
are insisted upon or recognised; our friends are not divided by 
any classification; simply we are together seeking rightness of 
life, and each takes the place he chooses, and has opportunity to 
take. 

On a fine day, at this time of year, you will find the people, 
perhaps in a large body haymaking, or else scattered about the 
beds of the market garden; some building and carpentering, or 
or perhaps brickmaking. At dinner-time, they gather in a large 
marquee; other meals are mostly taken in the scattered cottages 
and houses hired in the neighbourhood, where the colonists mostly 
live. 

To describe the life of the place is difficult. There is not, and 
never has been, among these so closely related people, any condi- 
tion of membership, creed, or rule, even stated in words, much 
less printed or written. So that one can only discover the spirit 
and movement of the life, by working, talking, meeting, with 
those who are living it. Men from business, professions, the 
desk, and some workmen, have here come together, combining 
their resources not in any fixed way, but contributing much or 
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little, as they felt they could and ought, to escape from ‘‘ bondage 
to Mammon.” You will find them all agreed on this,—that Rent, 
Interest, and Profit are forms of robbery, and that honest and 
good living is, to do useful work for the needs of the body, and 
to seek to satisfy others’ needs equally with one’s own. It may 
be said that John Ruskin’s criticism of existing social and econ- 
omic conditions is taken for granted in the thought of the colony. 
Truths which are revolt and heresy against our Mammon-system 
are here not even discussed, but accepted, and, however imper- 
fectly, followed in practice. 

To tell the story of the colony, from my own point of view, as 
one of its associates, I should have to go back to the time, seven- 
teen years ago, when in Ruskin’s writings I first found a clear 
statement of what I felt to be the truth about the existing econ- 
omic system. We had in Liverpool, in those days, a Ruskin 
Society (I believe it still exists) which had for its object the estab- 
lishment of precisely such an industrial colony as now exists at 
Purleigh. But no movement came, except in the cases of one or 
two individuals, who left the city to become peasant cultivators. 
There was not sufficient power of conviction or clearness of per- 
ception ; something was wanting in our moral, our spiritual con- 
stitution. This I felt, and set out to seek the something wanted. 
Ten years ago, the clue came, The meaning and the conse- 
quences of the prayer, ‘‘ Forgive us our debts, as we forgive those 
who are indebted to us,”’ flashed into my mind and filled it. You 
will find the idea set on foot in Lesters to the Clergy (No. X.). As 
a business man, I at once saw the tremendous sweep of this, 
applied to our law of debt. I saw that the destruction of land- 
lordism, capitalism, profit-mongering, the whole commercial and 
property system, would follow upon the destruction of the legal 
machinery by which debt is enforced and collected. 1 saw that 
Jesus meant there should be no enforcement of debt, and I saw 
that He was right, I became an “ Anarchist,” an advocate of 


the ending of legal compulsion, of govérnment in all its forms. 
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Thus an understanding of the diametric opposition of the prin- 
ciples dominant in our Society, to that truth of the Gospel which 
reason discovers and conscience confirms to us, grew in my mind, 
and I could not escape from the power of that saying of Jesus, 
“If ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do them.” 

Well, I left business, at last; lived for two years in the East 
End of London, to try to find out by experience what was to be 
done; wrote “‘ The Anatomy of Misery ;” found in the writings 
of Leo Tolstoy the confirmation and expansion of all I had 
thought and felt. All this I tell you, because it led up to the 
Brotherhood Church at Croydon, where two or three of us, who 
had come to an understanding and agreement, began the work of 
which the Purleigh Colony is an outcome. We had, from the 
first, a clear utterance, which has never varied since, except by 
growth in simplicity and precision: we said, ‘‘ The Socialist econ- 
omic, Ruskin’s economic, is the truth.” And we further said: 
** A good society can only be attained by following and realising 
the spirit and practice of life set before us in the Jesus of the 
Gospel.” 

The Quaker doctrine, Tolstoy’s doctrine, the doctrine which 
says, ‘“‘ Resist not him that is evil, but love your enemies,” made 
us singular among both Socialists and Christians. The doctrine 
that men ought to practise what they preach, to do what they 
believe, completed the teaching which brought us into a circle of 
misunderstanding and opposition. But one by one those joined 
us who accepted the truth, not in word only, but in heart; and 
who at last put the truth into deed. ‘The final obstacle to the 
crystallisation of our colony was in the prolonged insistence, by 
some who wished to be with us, but did not understand us, upon 
‘conditions of membership” and ‘rules of conduct:” But no 
such chains were to be borne, and at last the whole business came 
of itself, as it were. A spiritual unity was attained, and external 
unity, without creed or rule, resulted. 

Our first settlement on the land was small, both in numbers 
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and resource. The colony has grown beyond any possible ex- 
pectation, in both respects. True it is not yet “self-supporting ” 
in the buying-and-selling sense; but its moral power has kept it, 
and enlarged it, drawing to it people and resources; and moral 
power can carry it further. In all parts of the country are indi- 
viduals, and even groups, who find life in the gospel teaching, 
and who begin to look to Purleigh for an example of how men 
may, if they will, emancipate their lives from conditions which to 
conscience and reason are unspeakable misery—a bondage. 

But the first step to true life must be taken over one’s own 
dead body. ‘ He that seeketh his life shall lose it; he that loses 
his life for the Ideal’s sake, shall find it to life eternal.’”” Only he 
who truly ceases to love his life in the world, and truly begins to 
love the life of the kingdom of heaven on earth, can make the 
needed renunciation and endure the consequences. This cost 
must be reckoned with. 

Only when we make the effort to live in the Christian spirit, 
do we come to know how barbarous, how unfeeling and merciless, 
life under Mammon has made us. What frictions and heart- 
burnings must be gone through, in the wearing away of our old 
serpent-skin! To begin the Christian life, is, for men of our 
world, to begin, full of bad habits, to learn the art of good be- 
haviour to each other. It is not easy; it is the work of one’s 
life. To search out and cast out our own faults, to help our 
neighbours to overcome their faults, as we would help a brother 
or sister in disease,—this is a quite new and astonishing under- 
taking for people of our world. One understands better now the 
patience of Jesus, the pleadings of Paul, the humility of Francis, 
the prayers of 4 Kempis; having seen what deep agony of soul 
and bitterness of life must be endured by those who would learn 
to harmonise their lives to the Christ ideal. The continual saying 
of the aged John, among the Christians of Ephesus, “ Little 
children love one another,” was uttered from a life’s realisation of 
the supreme need of men. 
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“* By this we know that we are His, that we love the brethren.” 
The success of the colony at Purleigh will not be measured by 
count of heads, or measure of self-support, or comfort of its 
members, but purely by the growth among its members, of love 
to each other, and by the spread of that love over its borders, 
into the hearts and lives of the world about. 

What do we need? Clear perception of truth; utmost faith- 
fulness to truth; but first of all, great kindness to men, even to 
the unthankful and the unjust. Whom we love we serve; whom 
we love wholly we serve with soul, body, and goods. Such love 
and service we owe, we are taught, to God, Whom we discover 
in our fellow-men. 

Our friends publish books, and a monthly paper, The New 
Order, We are at disposal, to do what we can for those who 
wish to take the way with us, and we are always glad to answer 
sincere enquiries. 

And now, a matter is broached which will, I know, be of deep- 
est interest to those whose spirit is expressed in Ruskin’s “ Unto 
this Last.”” Perhaps good will come of it. 

Believe me, 
Ever yours sincerely, 


JOHN C. KENWORTHY. 
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English Contemporary Art. Translated from the French of Robert 


de la Sizeranne by H. M. Poynter. London, 1898. A. Constable 
and Co. 


BEGAN the preface to this work M. Sizeranne states that 
Arg his aim is to tell his readers of the English School of 

4AKe) Painting, “ of its birth, of its chief masters and of their 

WA great works, of the nature of its supreme originality ; 
Zand to draw from such a study some conclusions as to 
what is to be hoped and to be feared from it in the future.” He 
emphasizes, and with justice, the distinctness of this school. A 
Frenchman, on reaching the English pictures, feels, he says, that 
he is no longer amongst fellow-countrymen, and is doubtful 
whether they are his contemporaries, “It is like slipping a 
magic ring on your finger which transports you to a distant and 
unknown shore.” 

M. de la Sizeranne is well equipped for his task. He displays 
a very intimate acquaintance with modern English art, and has 
read widely and deeply of his subject. He is not always accurate, 
but despite occasional stumblings his book remains an excellent 
guide to certain phases of English art. 

On the whole we think that the most valuable portion of the 
the work is that devoted to Pre-Raphaelitism. The inception of 
the movement is carefully traced, and its story is told with fresh- 
ness and originality, as is seen in the following passage, which 
gives us a vivid picture of Rossetti, the first to enrol himself 
under the banner of Madox-Brown : 









“ Madox-Brown, believing that it was of the first importance to 
bend this fiery nature to the strict discipline of reality, set the future 
author of ‘Dante’s Dream’ to copy tobacco-jars. Rossetti had already 
gone through the Academy course without learning much from it, and 
he resigned himself, more or less willingly, to follow the teaching he 
had sought. He worked impatiently, furiously, with no order or 
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method; he cleaned his palette with bits of paper thrown on the 
floor, which stuck to the boots of visitors to the studio; he began a 
dozen pictures at once; then he collapsed into utter prostration, worn 
out, disgusted with himself and with everything; he would finish 
nothing, he would listen to nothing, he rolled on the floor, groaning 
horribly. Then he disappeared for a month. Madox-Brown was 
not offended, supposing that his — had heard voices from above 
calling him to other labours. 

“No one understood the temperament of this dilettante, bitten with 
everything ; this improvisor, who spoke on everything; this anti-papal 
revolutionary, who was full of saints and angels; this painter, busied 
with rhymes and rhythm; and his renown spread astonishingly. 
Gaunt and brown, foreign in speech and in looks, with an arched 
forehead and brilliant eyes, his hair falling on his shoulders, his beard 
trimmed like a Neapolitan fisherman’s, his dress neglected and covered 
with stains, to the youth studying the ‘round’ at the Academy he 
seemed infinitely superior to the common run of port-wine drinkers. 
His passion for the picturesque, his scorn for the discoveries of science, 
his mysticism crossed with anxiety to sell his pictures for a good price, 
the perpetual activity of his mind, astonished his intimate friends to 
the very end of his life. By turns he painted and wrote, re-painted 
and re-wrote; fell in love with his model, Miss Siddall, hesitated for 
ten years whether he should marry her, and did so at last; then, when 
this beloved wife was snatched from him by an unforseen blow, he 
cast his manuscripts, his finest poems, into her coffin, and for seven 
years he refused to unearth them; then, changing his mind, he per- 
mitted the terrible and mournful ceremony of recovering the manu- 
scripts buried with the corpse, and drew a magnificent income from 
them. Finally, on his death-bed, after a life spent in utter religious 
indifference amidst freethinkers and antagonists to Romanism, he be- 
sought his astonished friends for a priest—a confessor.” 


Such intimate personal glances as these of the members of the 
pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, will be read with interest by English 
as well as French Readers. The whole account of the pre- 
Raphaelite movement is very ably done, and not the least inter- 
esting feature of it is the manner in which Ruskin’s influence upon 
the movement is shewn. It should be stated in this connection 
that throughout the book M. Sizeranne shews himself familiar with 
Ruskin’s teachings, and has evidently closely studied his works. 
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The account of the pre-Raphaelite school is followed by a study 
of some of the living masters—living, that is to say, when the 
book was written, for unhappily death has since claimed three of 
them—Leighton, Millais, and Burne-Jones. 

The book contains numerous reproductions of pictures by the 
artists treated of, which increase the charm of a work which our 
readers will find of great interest and value. 


Venice: Grant Allen’s Historical Guides. London: 1898, Grant 
Richards. 














LL who are familiar with the earlier Historical 
MAN y¢) Guides issued by Mr. Grant Allen, will eagerly wel- 
ss iy come this latest addition to the series. Mr. Allen’s 
2 FQ) Guide to Venice is a most capable and scholarly work, 
aS" and will maintain the high reputation which the 
author made by his works on Paris, Florence, and the Cities of 
Belgium. These Guides are as unlike the ordinary ones as it is 
possible to imagine. The writer’s purpose, as he states in the 
introduction, is not to direct the stranger through the streets and 
squares of an unknown town towards the buildings or sights 
which he may desire to visit, still less to give him practical in- 
formation about hotels, cab fares and such matters. He desires 
“rather to supply the tourist who wishes to use his travel as a 
means of culture with such historical and antiquarian information 
as will enable him to understand, and therefore to enjoy, the 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and minor arts of the towns he 
visits.” 
Mr. Allen carries out the plan which he thus indicates in such 
a manner that his work will not only be indispensable for visitors 
to Venice, but will be read with interest by many who cannot see 
for themselves the beauties here described with such vividness 
and accuracy. 
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RUSKIN AND , 
SPURORON., In the second volume of Mr. Spurgeon’s Auto- 


biography, which has recently been published by 
Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster, we are reminded of the personal 
regard which Mr. Ruskin had for the famous preacher, whom he 
frequently heard. Mrs. Spurgeon thus describes a visit he paid 


to her husband when the latter was recovering from a serious ill- 
ness in 1858: 


“My beloved was downstairs for the first time that day, and was 
lying on the couch in the room I have indicated. How well I re- 
member the intense love and devotion displayed by Mr. Ruskin, as 
he threw himself on his knees by the dear patient’s side, and em- 
braced him with tender affection and tears. ‘My brother, my dear 
brother,” he said, “ how grieved I am to see you thus!” His sorrow 
and sympathy were most touching and comforting. He had brought 
with him two engravings—gems of artistic taste, which still adorn the 
walls of one of the rooms at “ Westwood,”—and some bottles of wine 
of a rare vintage, which he hoped would prove a cordial to the sufferer’s 
much-weakened frame. My husband was greatly moved by the love 
and consideration so graciously expressed, and he very often referred 
to it afterwards in grateful appreciation; especially when, in later 
years, there came a change of feeling on Mr. Ruskin’s part, and he 
strongly repudiated some of the theological opinions to which Mr. 
Spurgeon closely clung to the end of his life.” 


THE MEETING Sj o 
THE MEETING Since our last number appeared, Canon Scott 


GLADSTONE. Holland has contributed to the pages of The 

Commonwealth a very full and interesting account 
of the meeting between Gladstone and Ruskin, at which he was 
present, and which we briefly referred to in this column in our 
July issue. We quote the following passage from the Canon’s 
article, which should, however, be read in full: 
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“The amusement of the mecting of the two lay in the absolute 
contrast between them at every point on which conversation could 
conceivably turn. The brimming optimism of Mr. Gladstone, hoping 
all things, believing everybody, came clashing up at every turn with 
the inveterate pessimism of Mr. Ruskin, who saw nothing on every 
side but a world rushing headlong down into the pit. 

“They might talk on the safest of topics and still the contrast was 
inevitable. We heard Gladstone get on Homer and the J/iad, and a 
sense that there, at least, all would be well, came over us; what was 
our despair when we realised that in the poetic record of some pre- 
historic exchange, Mr. Gladstone was shewing how thoroughly Homer 
had entered into those principles of barter which modern economic 
science would justify. As he paused in an eloquent exposition for a 
response from his listener, Mr. Ruskin said in a tone of bitter regret, 
‘And to think that the devil of Political Economy was alive even 
then.’ 

“At another time, Walter Scott was uppermost. Here indeed we 
thought was common ground; but Mr. Gladstone unfortunately 
dropped the remark that ‘Sir Walter had made Scotland,’ and on Mr. 
Ruskin’s enquiry as to the meaning of the phrase, imagine our anxiety 
when Mr. Gladstone began telling us of the amazing contrast between 
the means of communication in Scotland before Sir Walter wrote com- 
pared with the present day. He poured out stores of most interesting 
characteristic memories of his own days when one coach a week 
ran between this town and that, and of the strange isolation of the 
human life hidden away in the Highlands, and with this he triumph- 
antly compared the number of coaches and char-a-bancs, etc., that 
were conveying masses of happy trippers up and down the trossachs. 
Mr. Ruskin’s face had been deepening in horror, and at last he could 
bear it no longer: ‘But, my dear Sir,’ he broke out, ‘that is not 
making Scotland: that is unmaking it!” 


THE MODESTY We have pleasure in printing the following extract 


OF RUSKIN’S 


from a thoughtful and interesting letter we have 
received from a reader in London: 


“‘I had occasion the other day, in conversation, to defend Mr, 
Ruskin as a modest writer. The usual charge had been preferred 
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against him—that he was arrogant, imperious, dictatorial, etc. I 
replied that he was the most modest of all writers. When he wasa 
young man he did not suppose himself qualified to write about any- 
thing more important than ‘stones and clouds and flowers.’ Only in 
mid-life did he set himself to write the great laws of Human Economy. 
And in his old age he set to work to purify the Christian Faith from 
the mists which have been gathering round it since the twelfth 
century. An arrogant person always begins by trying to set forth the 
greatest facts in heaven and earth, and ends by despising lowly sur- 
roundings of our present life. 

**T don’t know whether this has been pointed out before. . . . 
It seems to me entirely to refute the charge of arrogance so often 
brought (and with some appearance of truth) against Mr. Ruskin. 

“I was glad to see Saint George’s protest against the conduct of 
Leiter, the American capitalist, in ‘cornering’ the wheat; but I wish 
more stress had been laid on the impiety of the act. Many people 
have condemned it as ‘heartless.’ ‘cruel,’ ‘selfish,’ etc., but it never 
seems to strike anyone what a horribly profane thing it was. Remem- 
bering how much Mr. Ruskin has written about the ‘sacredness of 
good,’ I think, if you will pardon me for saying so, I should like to 
have heard the good Saért insist a little more definitely on that side of 
the matter.” 


We entirely agree with our correspondent’s remarks respecting 
Mr. Ruskin’s modesty, a virtue which he has always striven to 
inculcate in others. Let us remember his words to young artists 
at the close of the first volume of Modern Painters, a work pro- 
duced when he was twenty-three years old: 


“From young artists nothing ought to be tolerated but simple bona 
fide imitation of nature. They have no business to ape the execution 
of masters; to utter weak and disjointed repetitions of other inen’s 
words, and mimic the gestures of the preacher, without understanding 
his meaning or sharing in his emotions. We do not want their crude 
ideas of composition, their unformed conceptions of the beautiful, their 
unsystematized experiments upon the sublime. We scorn their velo- 
city; for it is without direction: we reject their decision; for it is 
without grounds: we contemn their composition; for it is without 
materials: we reprobate their choice; for it is without comparison, 
Their duty is neither to choose, nor compose, nor imagine, nor experi- 
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mentalize; but to be humble and earnest in following the footsteps of 
nature, and tracing the finger of God. Nothing is so bad a symptom, 
in the work of young artists, as too much dexterity of handling; for it 
is a sign that they are satisfied with their work, and have tried to do 
nothing more than they were able to do. Their work should be full 
of failures, for these are the signs of efforts. They should keep to 
quiet colours, greys and browns; and, making the early works of 
Turner their example, as his latest are to be the object of emulation, 
should go to Nature in all singleness of heart, and walk with her 
laboriously and trustingly, having no other thoughts but how best to 
penetrate her meaning, and remember her instruction; ‘ rejecting 
nothing, selecting nothing, and scorning nothing; believing all things 
to be right and good, and rejoicing always in the truth, Then, when 
their memories are stored, and their imaginations fed, and their hands 
firm, let them take up the scarlet and the gold, give the reins to their 
fancy, and shew us what their heads are made of. We will follow 
them wherever they choose to lead; we will check at nothing; they 
are then our masters and are fit to be so. They have placed themselves 
above our criticism, and we will listen to their words in all faith and 
humility; but not unless they themselves have before bowed, in the 
same submission, to a higher Authority and Master,” 





